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THE CHINESE JUNK. 


Of the many variously-shaped vessels in which men 
peril their lives and fortunes on the boisterous main, those 
of China, called junks, are among the most remarkable, 
as well as the most frail. They nevertheless make lon 
voyages in their commercial intercourse with the Phillip- 
ine, Molucca, and other islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
also to Java, the’Malay peninsula, and the coasts of Siam 
and Cochin China. In crossing the China seas, they al- 
ways take advantage of the monsoons, as from their bulk 
and light draught of water they are ill calculated to make 
way against the wind; but these same reasons operate in 
assisting their velocity with favorable winds. Although 
they do not appear well adapted to withstand heavy seas, 
yet the fishermen who abound along the coast, and whose 
vessels are the only homes for themselves and families, 
willingly brave very bad weather in the pursuit of their 
ealling—and owing probably to their buoyancy it seldom 
occurs that any founder. 

To the eye, they present a large unsightly mass, bear- 
ing, however, a singular and striking resemblance to those 
of our own country about two centuries ago; with a great 
sheer like a half-moon, and their lofty poops and prows. 
They are frequently 300 and 400 tons, and sometimes as 
much as.800; their rigging is of the simplest kind, con- 
sisting of two or three large masts composed of a single 
piece of timber, and stouter in proportion than European 
masts, on which traverse large square sails, which are in- 
creased according to the size of the vessel, but in number 
never exceeding three. ‘These sails are of a reed or straw 
matting, with stout bamboos at intervals of two to two and 
a half feet, extending horizontally along the surface ; and 
to either extremity of these bamboos are attached lines 
for the purpose of adjusting the sails to the wind, and 
when it is desired to reduce (or reef) the sails, they are 
rolled up from the bottom by as many of these spaces as 
are thought necessary The anchors are of the rudest 
construction, the material is always of wood, weighted 
with immense stones lashed about, unprovided with a 
stock across to insure its falling on the ground so as to 
take hold, and it appears to be indebted for the perform- 
ance of its office more to its vis inertia, than to its mechan- 
ical construction. 

Among other peculiarities is the custom of painting a 
large eye on each side of the bow, the Chinese very per- 
tinently asking, ‘‘ How can ship see, suppose he no hab 
eye?” This practice also obtains at Malta, and in other 
Places, though I believe not for the same reasons as that 
given in China. Large junks generally carry two long 
Oars projecting forward, having the appearance of the an- 
tennz in insects, their purpose is to accelerate the evolu- 
tion of turning the vessel round. The hold is divided in- 
to compartments by partitions of stout plank, the seams 
being caulked with a cement of lime and oil, which be- 
Comes exceedingly hard when dry—this arrangement may 

ave its advantages in vessels of such frail construction, 
conducing not only to the good condition of the merchan- 
dize, but also to the safety of the whole—each compart- 
Ment thus becoming an independent vessel, which might 








rest. The rudder projects from the stern similarly to that 
of a London barge, and is generally perforated with holes, 
or built of lattice-work—it is guided by ropes passing from 
it along each side of the vessel’s quarter. The compass 
is shut up in a small bow] with a quantity of sand in its 
bottom, in which are stuck perfymed matches, when an 
offering is intended to be made tw'the “‘ Deity of the Sea.”’ 
To this divinity, also, an altar well stored with trinkets, 


-matches, and colored wax candles, is erected at the ex- 


tremity of the cabin, which is very small, and round it are 
the berths of the crew, just large enough to contain their 
persons—each berth has a mat and a hard stuffed cush- 
ion for a pillow. They generally embark in great num- 
bers, and all the crew appear to take an equal interest and 
share in the conducting of the vessel ; they do not have a 
fixed salary, but receive a portion of the profits accruing 
from the voyage or service performed. All their fluids, 
water, spirits, &&c. are contained in jars, and their solids 
are packed in cases or pail-shaped tubs, the Chinese never 
putting a second head into a cask; whether this arises 
from ignorance or obstinacy, I cannot say, but it is certain 
that a cask closed at both ends, is never seen in China. 
[Penny Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER CHOICE? 

“OQ, Emily, are you going to the party to-night? Do 
come up stairs, and see the beautiful dress mother bought 
for me this morning. But dear me, how sober you look, 
what is the matter?” 

‘Nothing very particular, dear Lottie, only Ido not 
think I shall go to the party.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, child, you know you will go, so come up 
stairs and see my dress, I wish you would have one just 
like it ;’ and sosaying, Charlotte went bounding up stairs, 
leaving her friend to follow at her leisure. 

‘‘ Yes, the dress is very beautiful, Lottie, and I think it 
will be very becoming to you; but do you know that this 
party is to be a regular ball? They are to have dancing 
all the evening, and will probably stay until two or three 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“No, I did not know it, but it will be so much the 
better; O we shall have splendid times, you must go, 
Emily. What put such an absurd idea into your head as 
that of staying at home?” 

“ Come, I cannot tell you my reasons if you treat what 
I have already said with so much contempt,” said Emily 
playfully. 

“There now, I will be a good girl, and sit down, and 
do just as you bid me, and you shall give me your weighty 
eas ons for not going to Mrs. C.’s party.” 

‘“* Well, then, Charlotte, you must have noticed some 
change in me lately, and I really thought you were one 
friend, who could sympathize with me, both from what 














be filled with water without damage to the cargo in. the | you have said, and from my own observation of you. I 


‘mercy,” sent a chill through her whole frame. 
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have not felt that I eould speak of my feelings yet to my 
pastor, or even to my parents; but you seemed to be so 
urgent to hear my reasons for not going to the party, that 
I am very unhappy, and the cause of my unhappiness is, 
that my eyes have been opened to see my miserable con- 
dition as a sinner, hateful in the sight of God.” 
“Well, dear, you know we are all sinners, but that 
must not make us give up every innocent enjoyment.” 


‘Tt would be no enjoyment to me, with my present , 


feelings, to mingle in the gaieties of a ball-room, and if I 
went, I should be sinning against God, and my parents 
also, for I know that mother would not let me go, if she 
knew what kind of a party it is to be.” 

** But your mother does not know it; and if she gives 
you permission to go, J do not see how you can call it dis- 
obedience.” 

“* Well, if mother were perfectly willing, I would not go, 
for I should feel as if I were grieving the Holy Spirit, and 
who knows that I ever shall have another opportunity of 
giving my heart to Christ, if I neglect the present one? 
O Lottie, I wish you would not go, but of course I do not 
want to dictate to you; I can only hope that after all the 
serious impressions which I know you have had, you will 
not go back to the world and forget Christ entirely. Re- 
member, dearest, you may never have another offer of 
mercy.” 

“What you say, Emily, may be true; but I cannot 
view it as you do. This party will only last for one night, 
and I can attend to serious things afterwards. There is 
no danger of my dying now, and to-morrew will do just 
as well to prepare for death.” 

Emily looked sorrowfully at her friend, but she felt that 
she could say no more, and she took her leave with a 
heavy heart. I said with a heavy heart, but athough she 
was sorry for her friend, yet the consciousness of havin 
done her duty, and the determination she had formed to 
give up her own will, entirely to that of her Heavenly Fa- 
ther, made her feel happier than before. 

Emily went to her chamber, and many long hours did 
she spend there, in earnest heartfelt prayer, both for her- 
self and Charlotte. She opened the Bible, and with its 
sacred truths spread before her, asked the blessing of God 
upon what she read. She prayed that her heart might be 






of love addressed to her, and soon there came a sense 
her own willingness to become a disciple of Christ, 
sense of pardoned sin, and of acceptance with the Saviour. 
She had not the overwhelming joy which some young con- 
verts experience, but a peace, such as she Riad n be-. 
fore felt, seemed to pervade her whole soul. 

And what were Charlotte’s feelings all thistime? She- 
said to herself, Emily is a good girl, I wish I were half as. 
good, but she need not be so over particular. Besides, it 
would be very foolish in me to give up this party, when 
mother has got me such a beautiful dress on purpose for: 


it; it would be just wasted if I were to stay at home. — : 


Yes, I will go, and to-morrow I will tell Emily whafa 
nice time I had, and she will be sorry she did not go too. 
Her spirits soon recovered their usual tone, and before eve- 
ning, she was as gay as ever. 

‘* Now, mother, give me one kiss; do I look well ?” said: 
Charlotte, as she gave one glance at her glass, and anotli- 
er at her mother. 

** Yes, dear, good night, do take care of yourself,” and 
the mother followed, with admiring, yet anxious gaze, the: 
retreating form of her really beautiful daughter. 

All was gay and brilliant in the ample saloons of Mrs. 
C. that night. Every face was radiant with smiles, and 
as each fair form went flitting by in the dance, you miglit 
surely have thought that there was some real happiness, 
amid so much that seemed like it. Once, and i 1 
did Charlotte think of what her friend had said, and then 
the solemn words, ‘‘ you may never have another offer of 
But afball! 
room is not the place for serious thoughts, and’ she soon 
got rid of them. 

“ And now it is time to go home, we must make our 
adieus, Charlotte.” 

*“« What, so early, father?” but a glance at her watch 
showed her that it was half past two. Her cheek was 
flushed with excitement, and she had heard several say, 
how beautiful Charlotte Norton is!” and she was reluc- 
tant to go, even at that late hour. She was at length in 
the carriage, and sinking back on the seat, she closed her 
eyes to dream again that she was in the midst of the gay 
throng, when suddenly she felt herself whirled along at a 
rapid rate, and gazing from the window, she saw that the 
horses were coursing the street with lightning speed, in 
spite of every obstacle. She acted from the impulse of 
the moment, and without heeding her father’s warning 
voice, seized the latch of the door, and sprang, as it were, 
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into the arms of death, for her bleeding, lifeless form, lay 
stretched upon the sidewalk. She was taken intoa house, 
and everything possible was done for her, but she opened 
her eyes only once, to close them again, forever, on afl 
earthly scenes. 

But let us draw a veil over the agony of the fond pa- 
rents, and over the future of her, who, but a moment be- 
fore, was as full of life and hope as any of us. She had 
had her last offer of mercy, and rejected it, and we leave 
her in the hands of Him who cannot do but what is right. 
Do not think this sketch improbable. There are scenes 
in real life as painful, and within a few years, one in the 
city of New York occurred, which bears a strong resem- 





blance to this. 

But let us turn from this scene, to one over which the 
angels might rejoice. Emily is standing up with those 
who are consecrating themselves to the Lord, and there 
is a holy joy upon her countenance which tells of the peace 
within. O is not her’s the better choice? Eternal life, 
in place of a few hours of worldly enjoyment. ‘‘ She 
hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken away 
from her.” Etta. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 190.| 
Epwarp III. 

Crowned 1327—Died 1377. 

Edward IIf. was proclaimed king, in the year 1327. 
about eight months before his father’s death, when he was 
but fourteen years of age. As the king was too young to 
take the government upon himself, parliament appointed 
a regency, consisting of twelve noblemen. But the whole 
power of the government was monopolized by Isabella, 
the Queen mother, and her favorite, Lord Mortimer. 
Soon after this, the Scots made an incursion into Eng- 
Jand, under their valiant king, Robert Bruce, and young 
Edward was sent against them, with a powerful army of 
sixty thousand men. But the Scots kept out of their way, 
ravaging the country wherever they went. There was no 
fighting, except a little skirmishing, in which the English 
generally had the worst of it. And, much against the 
wishes of Edward, Lord Mortimer and the Queen mother 
made a treaty of peace with the Scots, in which they ac- 
knowledged the complete independence of Scotland ; and 
to bind the treaty, they married David Bruce, the heir to 
the throne of Scotland, to Joanna, the sister of king Ed- 
ward, who, from this circumstance, was called ‘ Joan 
Makepeace.” In return for these, Bruce agreed to pay 
30,000 marks for damages done to England in the wars. 

Before this treaty was concluded, Edward was married 
to Philippa, of Harnault, who proved ‘an excellent. and 
loving wife” to him. This took place in January, 1324. 

The position in which Lord Mortimer was placed, ex- 
posed him to the jealousy of the nobles; and, instead of 
profiting by the example of Gaveston and the Despensers, 
he was continually grasping after more power. In Octo- 


it 1328, parliament met, and Mortimer was created 
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"Parl of March, and the council of Regency was displac- 
ed, so that the whole power. was in the hands of Morti- 
mer “and the Queen mother. But his abuse of power, led 
its Si the nobility to take arms against him. They, 
were, however, defeated, and obliged to sue for pardon. 
One of them, however, the Earl of Kent, was artfully led 
into a snare, by forged letters, representing that Edward 
Ii. his brother was not dead ; by means of which, he was 
led to write a letter to his dead brother, which, falling into 
the hands of Mortimer, he was condemned for treason. 
He was carried to the place of execution, but for four 
hours, no one could be found to perform the office of exe- 
clitioner. At last, a convicted felon, on condition of par- 
don, struck off his head. About three months after this, 
a son was born to Edward, whom he named Edward, af- 
terwards called, from the color of his armor, ‘‘ The Black 
Prince.” 

Edward was now eighteen years of age, and he began to 
think of taking the government into his own hands. The 
party of Mortimer and the queen mother were strong, but 
they were odious,.in the eyes of the nation. Edward, 
therefore, made arrangements secretely with Lord Monta- 
cute, who, with a strong party, entered Nottingham cas- 
tle, where Mortimer and the queen were, being led through 
a passage under ground, by an old servant of the castle, 
and Mortimer was taken and put in a place of safety. On 
the following morning, Edward issued a proclamation, that 
he had taken the government into his own hands, and 
summoning a parliament to meet at Westminster, on the 
25th of November. Befvre the meeting of parliament, 
Mortimer was arraigned on the charges of having procur- 
od the death of the late king, and of his brother the Earl 
of Kent, and of having usurped the power which belonged 
to the regency. He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged. Sir Simon Hereford was also condemned ; 
and both were hanged, on the 29th of November. The 
queen mother was deprived of her authority, and shut up 
in her castle, where she spent the remaining twenty-seven 
years of her life. The king, however, made her a visit 
once a year, and allowed her three or four thousand 
pounds a year. A price was set on the head of the two 
men who murdered the old king, and one of them was 
caught in Spain, and beheaded. 

Edward now set himself at work to undo the treaty, 
which had been made with Scotland, against his consent. 
Robert Bruce was dead, and his.son David was a weak 


man. Edward now encouraged Edward Balio!, who came 
over from Normandy, to disturb the peace of Scotland, by 
endevoring to recover the crown, which his father, by his 
weakness had lost. He gathered a company of adventu- 
rers from England and Normandy, who, uniting with the 
disaffected in Scotland, placed him on the throne in seven 
or eight weeks. He was, however, driven cut of Scot- 
land, in less than three months. It was generally under- 
stood that the king of England had secretly encouraged 
the expedition of Baliol, and the Scots, greatly exasperat- 
ed, began to make inroads into the North of England. 
This was what Edward wanted—a pretext to break the 
treaty. He therefore proceeded with an army to Scot- 
land, drove out Bruce, (who with his wife, Edward’s sis- 
ter, fled to France,) apd seated Baliol on the Scottish 
throne, making him renew the submission to England re- 
quired by Edward I. 

The king of France, having assisted the Scots, Ed- 
ward sought occasion for making war upon that king- 
dom, and even conceived the idea of adding the whole 
of France to the crown of England. Charles IV. king 
of France, the last of the three brothers of Isabella, 
Edward’s mother, died in 1328, without ason. Philip 
of Valois, Charles’ cousin, ascended the throne. But 
Edward claimed that, as nephew of the fate king, the 
crown belonged to him; and he determined to fight for it. 
This led to a devastating war, which lasted nearly the 
whole of Edward’s reign. The particulars of this war, 
would, perhaps, be neither interesting nor profitable to 
our readers. Edward and his son, called the ‘“ Black 
‘Prince,’ commanded in person several expeditions, in 
some of which they were successful, and in some not. A 
considerable part of France was several times overrun, the 
inhabitants slain, and the cities and villages burnt. On 
two occasions, the French, with a force far more numer- 
ous than that of the English, suffered a total defeat; inthe 
last of which, the French king was taken prisoner. The 
city of Calais was taken by the English in this war. But, 
in the year 1360, a treaty of peace was made, in which the 
king of England renounced his title to the crown of France, 
and gave up all his conquests in that kingdom, except Ca- 
lias and Guisnes, and reserving only Guienne, Poictou, 
and Ponthieu, of those provinces, that formerly belonged 
to the English crown. The war was, however, soon re- 
newed again, and continued till near the close of Edward’s 
life. Yet, by a war which was waged for a crown, by one 
whose dominions were already large enough, and which 
lasted, except at short intervals, for thirty years, the king 
of England gained little or nothing; but the people of 
France suffered what no tongue can describe. 

In the beginning of these wars, the young Prince Ed- 
ward distinguished himself; and he was foremost in most 
of them. In the year 1367, he went on an expedition to 
assist Don Pedro IV, king of Spain to recover his throne, 





with the assistance of the king of France. In this expe- 
dition, he caught a disease from which he never recover- 
ed. He returned, however, to England, and espousing the 
cause of the people, became exceedingly popular. But, 
in the year 1376, he died universally lamented. 

The king, in his old age, had become indolent and 
reckless, and left the affairs of the government chiefly to 
his brother, the Duke of Lancaster, whose administration 
was corrupt and oppressive, and very unpopular. 

But the career of the king was now drawing to a close; 
and like several of his predecessors, he was, in his last 
hours, abandoned by his courtiers, and left to die alone. 
His servants left his dying bed to plunder the house, and 
only a priest was left to attend him in his last moments. 
He died‘on the 2st of June, 1377, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his life, and the 51st of his reign. N. 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. VII. 


The children crossed the barn yard, and came toa 
place where a board was pushed against the fence. Mar- 
tha ran up the board, and jumped down on the other side, 
but the others were afraid to do so, So,Martha pushed 
aside one of the logs of which the fence was built and 
helped them crawl through the small opening thus made. 
When she saw Henry was coming, she stopped and said, 
“We can’t take that little shaver, he’s too little, he can’t 
walk so far.” ‘‘I aint a shaving,” said Henry, indignant- 
ly, “‘ and I can walk so far, for my legs are as long—oh 
as long as your house,” and without her help he scram- 





bled over the log, and began running along between two 
of his sisters. ‘They went through the field, and Mary 
carried Henry in her arms over the rough ground. As 
they came to the stream they heard the ducks, ‘“ quack 
ing,” and in another moment saw six great ducks and a 
large flock of bright yellow ducklings, swimming and div- 
ing in the clear water. Henry had never seen any duck- 
lings before, and he was not satisfied with admiring them 
at adistance. So he ran to the edge of the stream and 
holding out both his hands, said very coaxingly, ‘Oh do 
come duckies—do come.” But the ducks only replied 
by swimming away from him. Then Martha when she 
saw how much he wanted one, waded a little way into the 
water, and called ‘‘ cooshy, cooshy, cooshy,” at the same 
time waving her arms as if she was throwing something 
for them to eat, and in a moment they all came towards 
her and followed her on shore, for they knew her voice, 





and were not afraid of her. Each ofthe children took one 


from which he had beef driven by his two half brothers, ‘ 


of the young ducks, and the duck’s mother seemed to make 
no objection. Henry wanted to hold two at once, but he 
did not know how exactly, and pinched them so hard that 
they began to make a pitiful noise which frightened him, 
and he let them fall to the ground. 

When the children were tired of playing with the ducks 
they went back to the house, where they found their moth- 
er and father eating some delicious strawberries and cream, 
Betsey told them to sit down on a bench by the door, and 
then she gave them each a saucer full of the fruit. But 
Henry climbed on his father’s knee, and told him all his 
adventures, while his father fed him with the berries. ‘So 
you liked the ducks, did you, my little man,” said Betsey 
who had been listening to him, ‘‘ should you like to have 
a pair to carry home?” Henry did not answer, for he had 
already asked Martha to give him one, and she had told 
him they were too young to be taken from their mother. 
So he looked wistfully, but did not speak. ‘‘ They are 
too small now,” added Betsey, ‘* but in a while they’ll be 
bigger, and then we’ll see about it.” 

After they had eaten the berries, father said it was time 
to go, and so they bid Betsey goodbye and got into the 
carriage. Martha got in with them to have a ride down 
to the gate. As they were going along the lane, Henry 
thought about the woods he had passed in coming there, 
and he said, ‘‘ Oh, Martha I saw a squirrel this morning.” 
** Poh,” said Martha, “‘that’s Jnothing, I’ve seen twenty.” 
Henry felt rather mortified to find she had seen more than 
he had, and after a minute he answered, ‘‘ So have I.” 
But this was not true, and Henry knew it. Little boys 
should never say what is not true. M. H. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THEY LOVE LIKE EGILL AND HELFA. 


The sun was just peeping from behind his roseate cloud 
curtains as Egill Vidolin ascended the rugged path lead- 
ing from the village of Loon, in Iceland, to the cliffs be- 
yond. The way was difficult, but he was accustomed to 
scale far more dizzy steeps, and he passed along with the 
sure footedness of an experienced mountaineer. He gain- 
ed the summit of a huge ledge of rocks, and gazed on the 
beautiful prospect. In front rolled the mighty deep. As 
far as the eye could reach, nothing was visible but the 
broad expanse of waters, save a few boats, seeming from 
the great height like children’s toys. Behind, the view 
was bounded by a lofty range of mountains, reflecting from 
peak to peak, the bright sunbeams. Below lay the village 
bathed in the sunlight. From every cottage ascended the 
curling smoke, and he knew, though far above them, that 
there were no loiterers by the fires. 

He lingered a moment charmed with the lovely scene, 
and then commenced his dangerous employment. He was 
a daring and successful egg hunter. He fastened one end 
of a rope ladder to a large rock, and slowly descended it. 
At every projecting point he rested, gathering all the eggs 
within his reach. He soon filled his little basket when he 
ascended, and emptied it into the larger one upon the 
summit of the precipice. Again and again he descended 
with the same good fortune. He worked long and dili- 
gently, for thus he supported himself and sister. 

They were orphans. Upon their mother’s death Helfa 
had been adopted by an aunt, but, being unkindly treated 
by her, Egill resolved to maintain her himself. He had 
tried various modes of doing this, but all having failed, he 
chose the laborious and perilous life of an egg hunter. 
Once more in the humble cottage where they were born, 
and which they now rented, they were again happy. With 
the exception of a few months following their mother’s de- 
eeuse, they had been, from childhood, inseparable com- 
panions. Together they had hunted for Iceland moss, 
collected the down of the eider duck, and gathered blue- 
berries and strawberries upon the distant hills. ‘Together 
they had struggled with poverty and misfertune. The 
severest toil seemed light to Egill when he thought of 
Helfa. It was his favorite wish to take her to Copenha- 
gen, that she might consult Dr. L. an eminent physician 
residing there, for she was an invalid. 

The season was, fortunately, fine. By untiring perse- 
verance, he obtained a great quantity of eggs, and, after 
the fair, he found, to his delight, that he could accomplish 
his long desired object. In the ensuing spring, he and 
Helfa took passage in a homeward bound Danish vessel. 
They had never been from shore, and everything was 
strange and wonderful to them. The construction of the 
vessel, the art of steering, and more than all, the immense 
extent of the ocean filled them with astonishment. They 
examined everything attentively, and the good natured 
captain kindly answered their numberless inquiries. The 
time passed delightfully, and they were almost sorry when 
the wharves and shipping of Copenhagen came in view. 
They landed and went to the captain’s residence, who, 
knowing that they were strangers, and ignorant of the 
Danish language, kindly urged them to reside with him 
during their visit to the capital. 

The following morning at an early hour, they called on 
Dr. L. His opinion was favorable. He thought that with 


proper treatment and abundant exercise, Helfa would re- 
cover her health. He furnished them with medicine, and 
directions for the use of it, 

They remained about a week in the city, surveying its 
principal curiosities. They saw with surprise the Universi- 
tylibrary, consisting of one hundred thousand volumes, the 





Royal library, of four hundred thousand volumes, and the 
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of thirty thousand volumes. They had not dream- 
Saat the ‘ails world contained half as many books. 
They visited, too, all the public places of note under the 
guidance of Doctor L. But these novelties soon wearied 
them, and they were glad to return. 
Egill at length purchased a cottage and farm. Their 
happiness was then complete. The brother was thrifty 
out of doors, the sister diligent within. They were not 
separated even for a month during life, and they sleep side 
by side in the quiet church yard. * But their names still 
live in the memory of the Icelanders, who, whenever they 
witness instances of extraordinary mutual affection, say of 
the parties, ‘‘ They love like Egill and Helfa. 
Lizzie. 
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Learning. 


























THE IMPATIENT PUPIL. 


“Tt is of no use Mr. W.” said Sophia, “ for me to at- 
tempt writing composition. I read in the Repository, the 
other day, that by care and attention, any one could learn 
to write who chose. Now, here I have been the whole 
morning, attempting a letter to Sarah Miller. I wish I 
never had begun—it is only fit for the fire ; and, so saying, 
she gave it a toss into a Lehigh fire, which soon destroy- 
ed all her labor, and left only the quivering remains of 
the paper lodged against the back of the chimney. 

After the geographical exercises were over, the teacher 
requested his pupils to bring him their compositions. Miss 
Sophia, of course, was delinquent. She bitterly regret- 
ted that she had been so hasty as to destroy her letter, 
poor as it was; for, in leaning over Agnes White’s shoul- 
der, she read her first attempt, which she would not have 
been ashamed to have had compared with hers. This the 
teacher pronounced very well for a first exercise. But 
one moment’s hasty act may cause weeks of repentance. 
Sophia attempted to sit down and write from memory ; 
what she had destroyed. But the mind that is not at ease, 
is in a poor state for composing, or remembering anything 
but the cause of its uneasiness. She dreaded a mark of 
displeasure from her teacher, yet she knew she deserved 
it; and as she was deficient, she incurred it. But where 
was the trouble, and why was she so perplexed, I hear some 
little folks inquire? The answer may be given in one 
word, impatience. This little girl was desirous of doing 
more and better than a.young beginner could do—for we 
must all recollect that perfection in anything, is not the 
work of a moment. : 

I remember, not long since, reading an account of a 
man, who thought, as he was extravagantly fond of poetry, 
that he could write it, as well as read it. He according- 
ly took his pen, ink, and paper, and attempted to make his 
second line rhyme with the first. Nothing that would 
make sense, suggested itself. But hedid not despair ; he 
labored the harder, the more he felt his deficiencies ; and 
finally, became one ofthe sweetest poets of the age. I 
have often told children, that perseverance will do every 
thing. If there be one spark of talent, depend on it, assi- 
duity and deep study will draw it forth, Never be dis- 
couraged, since from. the most insignificant beginnings, the 
greatest productions have been achieved,—Jnvenile Rep. 
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~ TCAN’T BEAR TO BE LAME. 
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Said a little girl who was thus afflicted, ‘I can’t bear 
be lame, and go hobbling about like nobody else. TI wish 
H could walk like you, Julia.” 

“IT wish you could, Etlen,” replied her little compan- 
fon; “ but it is not good to say you can’t bear to be lame, 
because God made you so.” 

“Qno, Julia! it was not God, but the nurse, when I 
asa baby.” 

“Well, that is different, to be sure,” said.the child; 
‘but,” looking thoughtfully, ‘I don’t think it is right to 
hay 80, is it, cousin ?” 

“I think not, love,” replied her cousin, who had over- 
eard the conversation of the little girls. ‘ Ellen means, 
Suppose, that she was not born lame, by saying that God 
lid not make her lame; but you know that nothing can 
possibly happen to'ms without the permission of God, for 
¢ tells us, in his word, that “‘the very hairs of our heads 
re all numbered,” and that even a little “ sparrow cannot 
ill to the ground,” without his notice. Come hither, El- 
‘n, and tell me if you ever read in the Bible of a little 


°y, who, like yourself, was made lame by his nurse? His 
her was the son of a king.” 




















“O! I know,” said Julia; “ but I cannot recollect his 
name, it is such a curious one. His father was called 
Jonathan, Saul’s son ; and when the news came that they 
were both killed in battle, the nurse took up the little 
boy, to run away, and let him fall, and that made him 
lame.” 

“Yes; his name was Mephibosheth, and he was lame in 
both his feet all the rest of his life. But we hear nothing 
of his murmuring or complaining; he seems to have had 
aremarkable happy and contented disposition, and was 
very grateful to good king David, who was so kind to him. 
Think of that little boy, my dear Ellen; and it will help 
you to be contented and thankful that you are not, like 
him, lame on both feet. ere 

“It is scarcely possible for us ever to be placed in cir- 
cumstances so distressing, or to have any affliction so 
heavy, as not to be able to think of some persons who are 
worse off than ourselves. Remember, my dear child, that 
discontented people can never be happy ; and pray to God 
to make you contented, that you may be a happy little 
lame girl.” 











Benevolence. 


know that you do, for you have been well instructed. He 
tells us to do good and lend, hoping for nothing again, 
and. our reward shall be great, and we shall be called the 
children of the Highest; for he is kind unto the unthankful 
and the evil. Besides, is it not necessary for you to ask 
and receive favors from those for whom you are able todo 
nothing in return? 

It is sometimes. 


“* Sometimes ”—you might better say, very often. How 
many kindnesses have you received from your parents, 
for which you have never been able to repay them! And 
how many favors do you daily need of your comp.ions. 
In this world we can none of us be independent of our 
fellow-men. To care for, and be cared fot is the rule. 
You need the help of others, and yon ought to be willing 
to give help in return to such as need your assistance. 
A. helps B. B. helps C. and C. helps D. ‘This is the true 
golden way. C. has his pay for helping D. from B,; and 
B. has his pay for helping C. from A. By and by it will 
be D.’s turn to help some one, and he has already had his 
pay from.C. Remember, John, you can never get along 
in this world without caring for, and being cared for. 


Never, then, let me hear again those naughty words, ‘“ I 
don’t care for you.” 








LITTLE JAMES. 


One day last winter, soon after I came home from the 
farm, James was playing with his wooden horse, near the 
parlor fire, and I sat by the window, looking into my Lat- 
in grammar, for I had just heard that I was to go to anew 
school, the next half year. Mother was gone into the oth- 
er room, and I was not thinking about little James, as my 
mind was quite busy with the news that I had heard. All 
at once he gave a loud scream, and when I started up 
from the chair and looked round, his frock was on fire, 
and the blaze reached’ nearly as high as‘his head. 

My breath almost stopped with the fright, but I did not 
forget what mother had often told us we must do, if ever 
we should set ourselves on fire. I ran up to him, and 
rolled him up in the hearth-rug, and pressed it close upon 
him so as to put out the flame. His screams were heard 
all over the house, and father and mother and the servants, 
came running in. Poor little fellow! his arms and neck 
were sadly burned; so he was takzn to bed, and the doc- 
tor was sent for, and he had to suffer a great deal of 
ain. 

. We were all in sad distress at first, and mother was 
afraid that he would never get well, for she had known a lit- 
tle boy who was burned to death, and she feared that poor 
James might be as much hurt as he had been; but when 
the doctor came, he said there was nodanger, because the 
fire had been put out soon, and this made us happy and 
thankful to God that his life had been spared, for little 
James is loved by us all. . 

In a short time he fell asleep, and then the doctor came 
to look at my hands, which [ had burned in putting out 
the fire. They now began to smart very much, though I 
had scarcely felt any pain before. Father and mother kiss- 
ed me, and thanked me for saving my little brother. Ido 
not know why I should have cried, for I am sureI never felt 
so happy in my life. I hope I was not proud, when moth- 
er called me her little hero; for I knew I did not deserve 
such praise. I should have been a cruel boy indeed, if I 
had not done all I could to help poor little James. 

Somehow or other, I think I have been fonder of my 
brother ever since that day, though I loved him very dear- 
ly before. I must try to learn well and to be a good, boy, 
that I may be able to set a right pattern before him as he 
grows older. Father and mother both say that he will 
learn more from my conduct, than from their teachings; 


and how sorry I should be if he were to learn any evil 
from me! 
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I DON’T CARE FOR YOU. 

What was that, John, that you said, ‘‘ J don’t care Sor 
you?” That was a very ill-natured, foolish, and- wicked 
speech. 

Well, Edward is always teazing me to do some little 
thing for him, and if [ will not, he says, “Then I won't 
love you,” and I don’t care whether he loves me or not. 

It may be wrong in Edward to threaten that he will not 
love you, but it is wrong also in you to say that you donot 
care for him. You ought to care for his love, and you 
ought to take pleasure in doing for him the things which 
he asks of you, when it is in your power to do them. 

I don’t see what good his love can dome. Ihave todo 
everything for him, aud he can do nothing for me. 

That is more than you know. He may be able hereaf- 
ter to do more for you, than you have ever done for him. 
He may be able even to save your life to-morrow. We 
are never able to say positively who can help us, and who 
cannot. When Joseph’s brethren stripped him of his 
coat, cast him into the pit, and afterwards sold him to the 
Ishmaelites, they could not see of what use it was for them 
to love him; they were sure that he could do them no 
good. But twenty-two years afterwards they stood before 
him in Egypt trembling and afraid ; for their lives were in 
his hands. But suppose that Edward can do nothing for 
you, is that any reason why you should not love him, and 
be kind to him? What have you ever done for God? 
What can you do for him? He has no need of your help, 
yet he cares for you, and is constantly bestowing favors 
upon you ten thousand times more and greater than you 
can ever do for Edward. Let me tell you, John, that it 
is your highest honor and happiness to be like God in this 
respect. Do you not remember the Saviour’s rule? I 














~ Natural History. 


COMBAT BETWEEN A HORSE AND LION. 


A nobleman, in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XV. having ‘a very vicious horse which none of the grooms 
or servants would ride—several of them having been 
thrown and one killed—asked leave of his Majesty to have 
him turned loose into the menagerie, against one of the 
largest lions. ‘The king readily consented, and the ani- 
mal, on a certain day, was conducted thither. Soon after 
the arrival of the horse, the door of the den was drawn up, 
and the lion, with great state and majesty, marched slow- 
ly to the mouth of it, when seeing his antagonist, he set 
up a tremendous roar. The horse immediately startled 
and fell back ; his ears erected, his mane raised, his eyes 
sparkled, and something like a general convulsion seemed 
to agitate his whole frame. After the first emotion of 
fear had subsided, the horse retired to a corner of the men- 
agerie, where, having directed his heels towards the lion, 
and having reared his head above his left shoulder, he 
watched with extreme eagerness the motions of, his ene- 
my. ‘The lion, who presently quitted the den, sidled about 
for more than a minute, as if meditating the mode of at- 
tack, when, having sufficiently prepared himself for the 
combat, he made a sudden spring at the horse, which de- 
fended itself by striking his adversary a most violent blow 
on the chest. The lion instantly retreated, groaned, and 
seemed for several minutes inclined to give up the contest, 
when, recovering from the painful effects of the blow, he 
returned to the charge with unabated violence. The mode 
of preparaiion for this second attack was the same as.the 
first. He sidled from one side of the menagerie to the 
other a considerable time, seeking a favorable opportunity 
to seize his prey; during all which time the horse still 
preserved the same posture and still kept his head erect, 
and turned over his shoulder. The lion at length gave a 
second spring, with all the strength and velocity he could 
exercise, when the horse caught him with his hoof undex-: 
his under jaw, which he fractured. 

Having sustained a second and more severe repulse than 
the former, the lion retreated to his den as well as he was 
able, apparently in the greatest agony, moaning all the 
‘way in a most lamentable manner. The horse was soon 


obliged to be shot, as no one dared to approach the ground 
where he was kept. 














Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL, 


A DREAM. 


in my childhood I was resident among the highlands of 
Massachusetts, where the Green Mountain range passes 
through this State. ‘There are many pleasing recollec- 
tions now with my native hills, and the scenes of my boy- 
hood. The rock maple has sweet associations with it. 
Many a youthful frolic was enjoyed in groves where the 
young met in the spring season, at what was called a “ su- 
garing off.” Brown autumn too, had its merry makings 
in husking the golden eared corn. But there is one pain- 
ful item in recollecting the husking seasons. The “ stri- 
ped pig,”* was there. At militia trainings his presence 
was still more mischievous. We hope the cold water ar- 
my coming on to the stage will effectually drive his swine- 
ship from the community.: I have a pleasing recollection 
too of the beautiful trout streams, on the margin of which 
L have gone without-many a dinner, that I might enjoy a 
delicate breakfast of fish the next morning. But I ‘have 
other recollections of those trout streams. Boys in the 
country have their fashions as well as boys in the city. If 
they have not their hoop times or marble times, they have 
their kite times and ball times. They have their business 
plans and revenue schemes too in the country as well as 
in the city. One autumn the boys in my neighborhood, 
became deeply engaged in the fur trade. The mink is 
frequently found in those pure waters. His skin is valua- 








‘ble as fur for the hatter. The fashion of trapping the 


mink prevailed. I caught the fever for gain in that busi- 
ness. A dozen mink traps were set’on the margin of a 





‘brook which flowed through the farm of my father, some 
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twenty rods east of the parental dwelling. These traps 
were flat stones, supported at one edge by the figure 4 
traps, so called, baited with fish. Each morning after my 
farm chores were done, I for a time regularly visited my 
traps, extending nearly half a mile from the uppermost to 
the lowermost on the stream. Though my visits to the 
traps were in the morning, and unsuccessful, perhaps my 
thoughts were sometimes with them at evening, and when 
I retired to rest. What business-man always banishes all 
business thoughts from his ‘pillow? At any rate I one 
night dreamed that I found a mink under a particular trap. 
When I awoke, I remembered my dream. Ido not know 
that I hurried that morning in visiting my traps. I com- 
menced with examining the uppermost one and descend- 
ing as usual, When I reached the particular trap about 
which I had dreamed, under that I found dead a noble 
mink. That morning, of all the mornings of my life ; that 
trap alone, of all the traps I ever set, gave me any benefit 
from the mink trade. Here I might moralize. If some 
mesmerizer stood near my pillow; andI had talked in my 
sleep, the correspondence between my sleeping and wak- 
ing thoughts, would have been “ proof positive” in favor 
of that misnamed science mesmerism. 
A WAKING DREAMER. 





* Striped Pig.—Perhaps all our readers do not know what is 
meant by this expression. It is this. Some years ago, a seller 
of Rum, erected a tent in Dedham on a public day, and put up a 
sign that “a Striped Pig might be seen for six cents,” and all 
that came to see the pig were entitled toa glass of grog. This 
suited the rum drinkers very well; and they cared very little 
when they found the stripes on the pig were pdinted, so that 
they could get their grog. But the rumsellér was prosecuted, 
and he and his customers were afterwards called “striped pig.” 

Eprror. 














Editorial. ' 


Some boy then asked the teacher a question, and engaged his 
attention, so that he said nothing further to Joseph. 
“You did it slick, Jo,” said Albert to him in a whisper, “and 
didn’t tell a lie.” 
Joseph didn’t seem to enjoy the congratulations of his friend. 
He felt as though he had told a lie, and in fact more than one. 
In the first place, by going he said not in words, but just as plain- 
ly as if it had been in words, that he had the permission of his 
parents. That was not the truth. It was alie. Then when 
the teacher spoke to Joseph, the words of the answer given, were 
words of truth, but not so with the meaning conveyed. It was 
true that Henry had told him just what he said he did. Butthen 
Joseph designed to make the impression that he had told him in 
time for him to get permission, and that he had done so.. That 
was not the truth. Now Joseph had been taught to reverence 
the truth. He had never departed from it before. It was his 
first falsehood. But he did not think that therefore he need not 
mind it much. His conscience would not let him off so easily. 
His conscience had a Jong controversy with him, and would give 
him no peace, till he had made a confession of his fault to his 
parents, and asked their forgiveness, and entreated them to ask 
for him the forgiveness of God. J. A. 





Common Scuoot Sone Boox. By Asa Fitz. Published by Phil- 

ips & Sampson, 110 Washington Street. s 

A coyy of this new publication has just been placed on our 
table. We love Music, and it is a constant regret that we did 
not learn it in our youth; but the musical advantages of the 
present day did not exist then. Still it isa pleasure to hear 
young people sing, whether in concert or alone—it appears as if 
the heart was happy ; and we recommend a cultivation of the 
talent, as a source of happiness which cannot easily be lost. Mr. 
Fitz’s Song Book will be found very useful in that exercise. It 
contains many tunes found in Sheet Music; it is a great deal 
cheaper, and the sentiments it inculcates are such as the Chris- 
tian would wish to see pervade every youthful mind. 








THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 


“ Are you going to the lake, Joseph?” said one of the boys to 
Joseph Hall, as they met on their way to school in the after- 
noon. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Joseph. 

“ Why the teacher and all the boys are going to bathe in the 
lake after school, that is, all the boys who get their parents’ per- 
mission. I forgot you were not at school this forenoon.” 

Joseph had been detained from school in the morning, and in 
consequence, had not heard the poposition of the teacher; which 
was, that they should ask their parents permission to go with him 
to the lake after school, for the purpose of bathing. 

The lake was a beautiful sheet of water about three-fourths of 
a mile from the village. The water was perfectly clear, and the 
bottom was hard, and covered with small white pebbles. It was 
so shelving, that you could wade out a great way into the lake, 
before you got beyond your depth. 

Joseph was very sorry he had not heard the proposition. He 
was sure his parents would have given him leave to go with the 
teacher, if he had asked them. He could not go back and ask 


them now, for they had gone toa neighboring village. When 


he reached the school house, he found quite a number of boys 
collected there, and they were talking with great animation about 
the expected excursion. “You are going, are you not?” said 
Albert Green. 

“T didn’t know anything about it, and I didn’t ask permission, 
ao I can’t go,” said he, rather sorrowfully. 

““ Yes you can; you would have got permission if you had 
known about it ; so it is all the same thing.” 

Joseph tried to think so, but did not succeed. To get permis- 
sion seemed to him to be one thing, and not to get permission 
another thing. He could not make these two different things, 
seem to him to be one and the same. 

* You mean to go, don’t you?” said Albert. 

“1 can’t go,” said Joseph. 

“ Why can’t you? are you lame?” 

“ No, but I haven’t asked father.” 

“ Well, you can ask him afterwards. You know he would let 
you go if you should ask him. He has not forbid your going.” 

“I should not mind going much, only, they say the teacher 
said, that those only could go with him, who received leave of 
their parents.” 

“He won't know but that you have leave. Don’t be a fool 
now, and lose all the fun.” 

School now began. Joseph’s thoughts were more upon the 
lake than his books, and so perhaps were the thoughts of many 
others. However, the lessons were said tolerably well, and when 
school was about to be dismissed, the teacher told them that no 
one must go with him to the lake, unless they had asked, and 
obtained leave at home. School was dismiesed, and nearly all 
the boys gathered around their teacher. “(Come along,” said 
Albert to Joseph, “ he don’t know but that you have had leave.” 
He took hold of Joseph’s arm, and pulled him along. Joseph 
yielded, and joined the company, that was already on their way. 
His was the only unhappy face in the whole company. He 
kept behind the teacher for some time, for he dreaded to meet 
his eye. Just before they reached the water, the teacher turn- 
ed and spoke to him: “You were not at school this morning, Jo- 
seph,” said he, expecting that he would give the reason of his 
absence. 

“No, sir, I was not, but Henry James told me about going to 
the pond, and getting permission.” 


A! Variety. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN AND WEEDS. 


A gentleman, who was very fond of flowers, sowed his garden 
with some of the most curious sort; and he said to himself, 
* When spring and summer arrive, how pretty will my flowers 
look, and how sweetly will they smeil! then | shall be well re- 
paid for all my trouble.” 

At length the spring and summer came, but no flowers a 
peared; nothing but weeds grew up in their place. “ Alas!” 
said he, “how vexing it is to be at the expense and: labor which 
I have incurred, to make my garden agreeable to myself and 
others, and now I can find no pleasure in looking upon it, and 
I am ashamed to show it to a friend.” 

How much must parents, and teachers, and’ ministers be dis- 
appointed, who have taken pains to cultivate the lovely princi- 
ples of piety in the mind, to see all their labor lost, and nothin 
springing up, that can afford any pleasure to them. Idle an 
wicked children in a family are like these weeds in a garden; 
and far more than ever these can disappoint the gardener, do 
they disappoint the hopes of their fond parents, and friends. 

[Cobbin’s Fables. 








WEAR A SMILE. 


Which will you do—smile and make others happy, or be crab- 
bed, and make every one around you miserable? You can live 
among beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in the mire sur- 
rounded with logs and frogs. ‘The amount of happiness you can 
meee is incalculable if you will show a smiling face—a kind 

eart—and speak pleasant words. On the other hand, by sour 
looks, cross words, and a fretful disposition, you can make scores 
and hundreds wretched, almost beyond endurance. Which will 
you do? Wear a pleasant countenance—let joy beam in your 
eyes, and love grow on your forehead. There is no joyso great, 
as that which springs from a kind act or a pleasant deed—and 
you may feel it at night when you rest, at morning when you 
rise, and through all the day, when about your business. 


“ A smile; who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing breast to cheer? 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear ? 


A pleasant smile for every face, 
O, tis a blessed thing! 

It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of beauty bring.” 


A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


In the marshes of the valley, the boa constrictor is often met 
with of considerable size. It is not uncommon throughout the 
province, particularly by the wooded margins of lakes, marshes 
and streams. Sometimes they attain the enormous length of 
forty feet. The largest J ever saw was at this place, but it was not 
alive. Some weeks before our arrvial at Sape, the favorite rid- 
ing horse of Senior Lagoeira, which had been put out to pasture 
not far from the house, could not be found, although strict search 
was made for it all over the Fazenda. Shortly after this, one of 
his vaqueiros, in going through a wood by the side of a small 
river, saw an enormous boa, suspended in the fork of a tree which 
hung over the water. It was dead, but had evidently been float- 
ed down alive by a recent flood, and being in an inert state, it 
had not been able to extricate itself from the fork before the wa- 
ter fell. It was dragged out to the open country by two horses, 
and was found to measure thirty-seven feet inleagte On open- 
ing it, the bones of a horse, in a somewhat broken condition, and 
the flesh in a half-digested state, were found within it, the bones 
of the head being uninjured. From these circumstances we con- 
cluded that the boa had devoured the horse entire. 


[Gardiner’s Brazil. 





TO THE YOUNG ON LEAVING HOME. 


In the greater number of instances, a time must arrive, when 
the young must leave that best human guardianship, a well reg- 














ulated home. A father’s anxious eye no longer marks your pa' 
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A mother’s gentle voice no longer warns, or animates, or sug. 
gests, or kindly checks. The daily influences of the family ¢jp. 
cle fade away, through absence. You, therefore, want a princi. 


ple within, which shall hold with you a more intimate commp.’ 


nion, and a more influential one, than even a father or a mother 
can hold. The experimental knowledge of a Redeemer supplieg 
it. You may, you must, be variously open to temptation. By 
you have laid hold of His mercy ; you have “vielded yourself 
to Him; and he will do for you what he did for Peter. He wijj 
“pray that your faith may not fail.” 

Provision is now made, that, “with every temptation, there 
shall be a way of escape.”—John Bullar. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


What if people do speak against you? Let them feel you are 
able to bear it. What is there gained by stopping to Correct 
every word that is whispered to your discredit? Lies will die if 
let alone; but if you repeat them to this one and another, be. 
cause your enemies had the impudence to make them, you keep 
the fire burning, and open the way for a dozen slanderers, Keep 
on your course, go straight forward, and trouble not your head 
about what is repeated, but feel all the better, and wear a les 
frightful face. Slander never killed a sterling character, and jt 
never will. Her coat will not sit upon him, without a pull here 
a jerk there, and a twist below; and while this work is going 
on, the false words are forgotten by the multitude. 
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MARRIED PEOPLE. 


“People should not stop courting when they get married but 
on the contrary, should learn to court the more. This laying 
aside the little endearments that ngeed love into being, the very 
moment that you have sworn to livé on it forever, is almost mo 
jury. Where people are joined for life, it is their mutual inter. 
est and duty to render themselves as interesting objects to one 
another as possible.” 








A CURE FOR PEEVISHNESS. 


_ A boy, not quite three years old, said to his sister while munch. 
ing a piece of gingerbread, “ Siss, take half ub dis cake to keep 
till afternoon, when I get cross!” . This is nearly as good as the 
story of the child who bellowed from the top of the stairs, “My 
ma, Hannah won’t pacify me !” 


LAMB-LIKE RESIGNATION. 


Charles Lamb, when reminded by his sister of the days when 
they were poor, and capable of enjoying a very little treat with 
the keenest relish, so different from the days when they were 
rich, stately and dull, said: “Well, Bridget, since we are in 
easy circumstances, we must just endeavor to put up with it,” 


Remarx.—The malevolent mind in its spleen, is like the 
scorpion in its despair—it is constantly stinging itself to death. 
Curses are lik chickens, they always come home to roost. 








Poetrp. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE FOUR SEASQNS. 
“T love to live in winter time,” 
Said a gay and laughing boy, 
“ My sister may have the summer and spring, 
But”tis winter which I enjoy. 


1 love to hear the merry bells, 
And press through the drifted snow, 
Oh! winter’s the time for frolic and fun, 
I wish it would never go.” 


“Oh, give me the gentle, smiling spring,” 
Said a girl with a soft, blue og 7 

“ For this is the season of hope and of love, 
I would it could never die. 


For the loveliest time of all the year, 
Is when the first violet blows; 

And the first song of the wild-wood bird, 
Is the sweetest the whole year knows.” 


“Oh! why does not summer always last ?” 
Said a girl with her hands full of flowers, 

And a wreath of rose buds around her head, 
“How I love its happy hours! 


And why do the flowers ever die, 
And the wild birds cease to sing ? 
For in winter the blossoms all are gone, 
And I cannot wait till spring.” 


The old man walked midst falling leaves, 
And Autumn’s wailing wind; 

But his cheerful look ve leasant voice, 
Told of a peaceful ers 


“Tis the saddest time of all the year, 
And yet I love it best; 

For it tells me that I soon must go, 
Where all the weary rest.” 
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THE VIENNESE CHILDREN. 
“The little children!” O, irreverent world, 
Is it not enough that ye profane all else, 
But must you steal the little ones also 
From the Good Shepherd ? those whom he has blessed, 
And warned you it were better, in the sea, 
With millstones round your necks, you made your bed, 
Than to offend those chosen ones of his! 
Where are their mothers? When they please your eyes 
With their trained movements, do you hear their hearts 
Moan for their homes? Do you hear their cry ? 
“ Our little feet are weary. ch recurring night, 
When we should softly cata, for wretched gain 
We play our irksome tasks, and deep are sown 
The seeds of evil in our guileless hearts.” 
Forbear! forbear! O reckless world, ferbear! 
Their guardian angels weep; the Holy One 
Bows down his head in grief before their wrongs. 
“TI bade you feed my lambs, not poison them. 
Where is my kingdom when these souls are soiled ?” 





Sole bond of faith left to a bankrupt world ; 
Pause ere ye do these little children harm !—Chronotype. 





